THE   SHORT   STORY
Orleans, despairingly hoping to ship out. There he met a hobo with
whom he went on a goods train to Texas in search of work. A com-
panion joined them, and the two hoboes played the boy for a chump,
involved him in a robbery, murdered him. The story is told in
monologue, and in a manner that suggests the influence of Ring
Lardner. The author develops not only this particular tale but its
background. As the hobo telling the story comes alive before our
eyes, we perceive his lack of sentiment and disregard for love, his
almost complete divorcement from the middle-class conceptions of
success, and his lack of substitutions of any other conceptions for
them. His only concern is to function at a human minimum from
day to day, and if he can use anyone else to help him, so much the
better, and the hell with what it does to them. Society did not care
how it treated him. He is heedless of how he treats others. He lives,
literally, in a jungle, which the author describes unrelentingly, so
that it strikes us like a powerful blow in the face, and the author's
irony is shaped into an effective literary instrument. As a story, "So
Help Me" should classify as one assessing the cost of capitalist
society, bringing before our eyes some of the lineaments, as it were,
of contemporary American life, and re-creating a sense of the
meaning of life, the feel, the atmosphere, of it among the lower
strata of our "dollar casualties."
Originally printed in the Anvil, I think, Louis Mamet's "The
Pension" is a story which has received well-deserved attention and
praise. It stands forth like a clear light against many of those dreary,
unfelt, and unrealized, if sincere, short stories of the proletariat
which have studded little magazines. Basically, it strives to represent
the relationship of the machine worker to his machines and to his
employers in a capitalist system. The characters are referred to by
the numbers of their machines, an effective literary device for estab-
lishing an overtone of the factory atmosphere. The protagonist,
Pop, or Number Five, is an old and competent worker who has only
six months more to work before he will receive his pension. Sud-
denly he is assigned to machine Number Twenty-nine; a machine
that has invariably crippled workers. He pleads against this assign-
ment, and his foreman seeks to intervene, but orders are orders,
and the reader is led to understand that they have been issued with
the knowledge that they will cause the old man to lose his pension.
The meaning of this loss is crippled old age and poverty, with the
addition of nostalgic sorrows. These orders impress on Pop's brain a
lesson in capitalistic economy, and he realizes that he is to be washed
aside as so much dripping and wasted oil from a machine. He com-
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